THE SCENE IS CHANGED

most of them would go to see my comedy because it was
the thing to see, and hoping that some of them might even
like it. The only visible connection of Ascot with the
theatre was the name of Lord Howard de Walden, a patron
who had once enabled Herbert Trench to put on plays by
Maeterlinck and others at the Haymarket. One of his
horses, the race-card told me, was running in the next race ;
and sure enough there it was, with a jockey in apricot,
cantering to the starting-post. The tip was altogether too
good to miss, and I enriched myself a little more by the
victory of a fantastic outsider. After this, it was sensible to
reflect again on luck in the theatre, and the overwhelming
part it plays. Where would my comedy have been without
Fay Compton and Leon Quartermaine and Frank Cellier,
backed by the authority of the Haymarket ? A title in the
archives of a Sunday evening play society, at the very best.
The problem of continuing to write for such a medium of
expression, as an independent author submitting his work
for the approval of a producing manager, was sufficiently
complicated. As an old dramatic critic I knew how few
playwrights register more than one or two hits, even though
they give their whole lives to the business. I knew also that
what I really needed was to work in the theatre with a group
of artists, actors and dkectors and craftsmen, and to write
for them, sometimes at my own suggestion, sometimes at
theirs, without surrendering that absolute creative freedom
of the study which is the dramatist's right. There was
nothing new about this idea, indeed all Elizabethan drama
had come into being by such means. Creative directors in
our own time had tried, and were still trying, to broaden the
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